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LETTER. 



West Nkwton, May 3, 1850. 

To the Honorable James Richardson, I. Clkveland, and John G ardner, 
of Declham : Honorable D. A. Simmons, John J. Clarke, Francis 
Hilliaud and GrEORGE 11. PiussELL, of Roxbury, ko- 

Gentlemen : — Having been called borne on account of sickness in niy 
family, I have just received, at this place, your kind invitation to meet and 
address my constituents of the 8th Congressional District, and to give them 
my '* vic/ws and ophdons upon the ijuastion oftho immediate admission of 
California, and other questions now before Congress arising out of the 
acquisition of territory by the treaty with Mexico^ 

A rerjuest from so high a source lias almost the force of a command. Yet 
I dare not promise to coniplr. I am liable at any moment to bo recalled, 
and, instead of speaking here, to vote there, upon tiie questions to which 
you refer. I miglit bo summoned to return on the day appointed for us to 
meet. The only alternative, therefore, which is left me, is to address you 
by letter. This I will do, if I can find time. I shall thus comply with 
your request, in substance, if not in form. 

On many accounts, I have tlie extremest reluctance to appear before the 
public on the present occasion. jMy views, on .some vital questions, differ 
most materially from tliose of gentlemen for whom I have felt the profound- 
cst respect ; and for some of whom T cherish the strongest personal attach- 
ment. Rut I feel, on the other hand, that my constituents, having entrusted 
to me some of their most precious interesf.s, are entitled to know my " views 
and opinions" respecting tlie liones and the dangers that encompass them. 
I shall not, therefore, take the responsibility of declining. 

I will premise further, that my relations to political parties, for many 
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years past, liavc left mo as free froJii all partisan liias " as the lot of IniDian- 
ity will admit." For twelve years I held an olVice whose duties required 
me to abstain from all active cooperation in political <J0uHicts ; and that duty- 
was so religiously fuHilled, tluit, to my knowledge, 1 was never charged witli 
its viidation. During the Presidential contest of .1848, those obligations of 
neutrality still rested upon me. For a year afterwards, \ was not called upon 
to do any oflieial act displeasing to any party .'unongst us. This interval 
I employed in forming the best opinion I could of public )nen and measures, 
and their influence upon tlie moral and industrial interests of the cou>»try. 
I had long entertained most decided convictions in favor of pt'otecting 
American laV)or, in favor of cheap postage, and of .security to the lives and 
property of our fellow-citizens engaged in commerce, liwt a now question had 
arisen, — the great question of Freedojn or Slavery in our recently aciquired 
territories, — and this question I deemed, for tlie time being, to l)e, though 
not exclusive of others, yet paranjount to them. Or rather, I saw^ that notliing 
could be so favorable to all the last named interests, as tlie proper adjustment 
of the first. Ho who would provide for the welfare of mankind nuist first 
provide for their liberty. 

Sympatliizing, then, on different points with different parties, but ex- 
clusively bound to none, I stood, in reference to the great question of 
tcrritoi-ial freedom or slavery, in the pctsitiou of the true motlier in the litiga- 
tion before Solomon, preferring that the object of my love should be S[)ared 
in the hands of ;my one, rather than perish iti my own. 

Our present difficulties, which, as you well know, have arrested the gaze 
of the nation, and almost suspended the legislative functions of Congress, 
pertain to the destiny of freedom or of slavery, to which our new tei-ritories 
are to bo consigned. After the acquisition of Louisiana, and Florida, and 
Texas, for the aggrandizement and security of the slave ):»owor; after the 
aboriginal occupants of tlie soil of the Southern States liaveltcen slaughter- 
ed, or driven from their homes, at an expense of not less than a hundred 
millions of dollars, and at the infinite expense of our national reputation for 
justice and hunianity ; and after the area of the Slave Stiitcs has been made 
almost double that of the Free States, while the population of the 1''ree is 
about double that of the Slave ; the reasons seem so stronij: that thev can 
hardly bo made stronger, why the career of our government as a slaveiy- 
cxtending power, should be arrested. On the other hand, the oligarchy 
who rule the South, seeing tliat, notwithsttuiding tlieir rich and almost 
illimitable domain, they arc rapidly falling behind the North in all the dis- 
tinctive elements of civilization and well-lieing, — industry, tenqierancc, educa- 
tion, wealth, — not oidy defend the Upas that blasts their soil, ;is thougli it 
were the Tree of IVife, but seek to transplant it to other lands. With 
but about three slaves to a square mile, — three millions of slaves to nearly 
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n niilli'.'Mi of :-([aarc niilos, — thoy f^ay tlioy :irc too erowflod, lliat tlicy feci a 
SL'ii-e of :-'iifilH.::ition, and must ]i:ivo more roosn, wiien :iU tluiir wualaiess nrul 
pain [)roc'.(je(!, not from tlio liniUed (.quantity, Ijiit from tliu bad ([uallty of the 
artnosplitM'O they breatlic. ITenco tlio war Avith Mexico, commenced and 
prosccnted. to add vslave territory and shivc States to die Sontliern section, 
lli'iice the refusnl to accept propositions of peace, unless teri'itoi'y socJli of 
latitude 'M\ (leg, 30 mlir. (tlie Missouri compromise line, so called ), sliould 
lie ceded to us. Hence wlien the Mexican negotiators pro[)osed to insert a 
[)r(^hii>itiun of slavery in the treaty of cession, and declared tliat (he Inquisi- 
tion would not l)c more odious to the American pco[)le tlian the reinstit utioii 
of slavery to tliem, our minister, Mr. Trist, toKl them he would niH consent 
to such a [irohibition, though they would cover tlie soil a foot ducp with gold. 
And iience, also, the detL'rminaiion of ii portion of the Southern members of 
(Ji.Migress, to stop the whole inachinery of government, to sacrilice all the 
gri'.at intor'.,;sts of the country, and assail even the Union itself, unless 
slavery shall be perinitted to cross the Kio (jraiulo, and enter the vast 
regions of the West, as it herctofoi-u crossed tlie Mississi])).)i and the Sabine. 

I']vun in 184^, when the war aii'ainst Me.s:ico was declared, all men of sag-ac- 
ity foresaw the present conflict. Could that question have been decided on 
its merits ; or could the institutions to be planted upon the territory we might 
attrpiire, be di'termined by the unbiased sulD'ages of the Amuricau people, 
no war would have been declared, and uo territory acfjuired. .i:>ut the great 
political Kiaders of the South expected to make up b'Oth for their numerical 
■"■.VL'akness and for the injustice of their cause, by comiecting the question of 
slavorv-extension with that of future l.'rcsirlciitial elections, and with tiio 

fly 

sri-if<; of parties, Thoy proiuised themselves that they could draw over 
leading Northern men to thuir support, by offoring tliL-m the Tantalus cup of 
I'l'esidential honoi's ; and then by the force of party cohesion and disfiplino 
ensui'e the support of the u ■■.ole descending-scale of rillice expectaiiis. i'^arly 
iti the present session of Oongress, it was distinctly detdared from a high 
Southern .source, that the South nnist do most for those Nurthert) mon \s\\o 
woidd do most for them. A few W(jrds will make it apparent how faithl'ully 
this plan has been adhered to, and how successiul it is likely to become. 

No Xorthei'u Democrat, 0})[)()sed to slavery extension, eouhl exj)r.ct the sup- 
p(3rt of the Southern democracy. Hence, <M;n. Cassste])t ju'onqitly forward, 
and dei.dared in liis Niuhol.-^ou letter, that Congress had no power to exclude 
slavery from the (erritorios. '.rbis has been technically tjalicd his "bid," or 
his " Hrst bid." [t was deemed satisfactory by the Soutli ; fo)', according 
to their piiihfsopliy, the relation of mas(.er and slave is tJu; natnral or normal 
relation of mankind ; and therefore, where no prohibition of it exists, 
slavery flows into free territory, as water runs down hill. This avowal of 
Cen. Cass was rendered more siLMial and valuable to the South, because, 
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for the greater part of his political life, he had taken oatlis, held offices and 
administered laws, in undeniable contradiction to the declaration then made. 
The Ordinance of 1787 was expressly recognized by the First Congress, 
held under the Constitution, [See ch. 8.] It was modified in part, and con- 
firmed as to the rest ; and in holding offices under this, Gen. Cass had laid 
the foundation of his honors and his fortune. His declaration, therefore, 
against all interdiction of slavery, made under circumstances so extraordi- 
nary and in contradiction of the whole tenor of his past life, was hailed with 
acclamation by the South, and he was unanimously declared, at Baltimore, 
to be the accepted candidate of the Democracy, for the office of President. 
The common notion is that a man shows his love for a cause by the amount 
of sacrifice he will make for it ; and as consistency, honor and truth, are 
the most precious elements in character, who could sacrifice more than he ! 

To the honor of the Whig party be it said, there was not a Northern man 
to be found, who, to gain the support of the South, would espouse its pro- 
slavery doctrines, or invent any new reading of the Constitution to give 
them a semblance of law. Hence, at the Pliiladelphia Convention, no 
Northern VV^hig received even so much as a complinjcntary vote. The judicial 
eminence of Judge McLean, the military eminence of Gen. Scott, were 
passed contemptuously by; and Mr. Webster, acknowledged to be the great- 
est statesman of the age, received but fourteen votes, out of almost three 
hundred ; and twelve of these were from Massachusetts. Mr. Webster had 
spoken more eloquent words for Liberty than any other living man, and this 
distinguished neglect was doubtless intended to teach him the lesson, that 
the path to Presidential honors did not lie through an advocacy of the rights 
of man. Gen. Taylor was nominated and chosen. He was understood to 
take neutral ground. .Discountenancing the veto power, yet, if the House 
of llepresentatives, who are chosen directly from and by the people, and the 
Senate who are chosen by the States, will pass a territorial bill, either with 
or witliout a prohibition of slavery , ho will approve it. This is the common 
opinion, and I have no doubt of its correctness. 

Under these circumstances, a most desperate effort was made at the close 
of the last Congress to provide a government for the territories, with no pro- 
hibtion of slavery. Had Gen. Cass been elected, no such effort would have 
been necessary, for he was pledged to veto a pro]}ibition. Gen. Taylor was 
supposed to be pledged to an opposite course ; and hence the struggle. 
The facts must be so fresh in the recollection of all that tliey hardly need to 
be recounted. Tlie House performed its duty to the country and to freedom, 
by sending territorial bills to the Senate, containing tlic prohibitory clause. 
The Senate, equalling the northern by its southern votes, and far out-number- 
ing the Whigs by its Democrats, left those bills to sleep the sleep of death 
upon its table. But during the closing hours of the session, it foisted a pro- 
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vision for the government of the territories, into the general appropriation 
bill; and held out the menace that this bill should not pass at all, unless the 
territorial clause should pass with it. The flagitiousness of this proceeding, 
it is difficult to comprehend and impossible to describe. The appropriation 
bill is one on which the working, and even the continuance of the govern- 
ment depend. Without it the machinery of the State must cease to move. 
Contracts by the government to pay money must be violated. Officers can- 
not obtain their salaries. Families must be left without subsistence. If 
long continued, all judges would resign and courts be broken up ; and when 
justice should cease to be administered, violence, robbery, and every form of 
crime would run riot through the land. 

Besides, an appropriation bill and a bill for the government of territories, 
have no congruity with each other ; they are not relevant ; neither is ger- 
mane to the other. Every one knows it to be a common parliamentary rule 
that when a proposition is submitted which is susceptible of division, any 
one member has a right to demand it. All bills, too, for raising revenue 
must, by the Constitution, originate in the House ; and the House has as 
much right to interfere to prevent the Senate from ratifying a treaty, as the 
Senate has to obstruct the passage of a revenue bill, by adding to it ex- 
traneous provisions. It was this effort on the part of the Senate to in- 
corporate into the appropriation bill a provision most unrighteous in itself 
and most odious to the tree sentiments of the North, which led to the pro- 
tracted session on the night of the 3d of March, 1849. The course of the 
pro-slavery leaders, on that occasion, resembled that of a madman who should 
seize a torch, and stand over the magazine of a ship, and proclaim that he 
would send men and vessel to destruction, unless they would .steer for his 
port. A portion of the House confederated with the majority of the Senate, 
in this unprincipled machination ; but the larger number stood undaunted, 
and after perils such as so precious an interest never before encountered, the 
pro-slavery amendment was .stricken out, and its (jhampions were foiled. 
Through that memorable night, the friends of freedom wrestled like Jacob 
with the angel of God, and though tlio session did not close until the sun of 
a Sabbath morning shone full into the windows of the Capitol, yet a holier 
work never was done on that holy day. 

It was with a joy ,,such as no words can over express, that I saw the 
territories rescued from the clutch of slavery by the expiration of the 
Thirtieth Congress. I felt confident that when the Thirty-first Congress 
should assemble, it would be under bettor auspices, and with a stronger 
phalanx on the side of freedom. In regard to Califoi-nia, those hopes have 
been fulfilled ; but I proceed to state how they have been nearly extinguish- 
ed in regard to tlie residue of the territory. 

Our first disaster was the election of a most adroit, talented and zealous 
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pro-slavei-y Speaker. A bettor organ for tlio accomjjlislinicnt of their 
purposes tlie fi'ieiids of Slavery could not have found, nor the friends of 
Freedom a more formidable opponent. AVIiilst the pro-slavery champions 
of the South, almost without distinction of party, exulted over this triumph, 
it has been the occasion of most lamentable criminations and recriminations 
at the North. They abandon all distinctions of AVhig or Democrat for the 
cause of Slavery ; would to God we could do as much for the cause of 
Freedom. 

The choice of a pro-slavery Speaker was innncdiatcly followed by the 
appointment of most ultra pro-slavery committees. Some Free Soil members, 
it is true, were placed upon these connnittces ; but in this the Speaker only 
carried out more fully his own purposes and tliose of his party, by putting 
what they considered as insane men into close custody, instead of letting 
them run at lar<»;c. lie showed, however, either a want of cournoe in him- 
self, or of confidence in his chosen guards ; for, on the J)istrict of Columbia 
conunittee he detailed a file of five, on the Judiciary comjnittee a file of four, 
and on the Teri itorial committee a file of six strong pro-slavery men for the 
safe keeping of one Fiee Soiler. 

AVithin an hour after the Jiousc was organized, Mr. Koot of Ohio sub- 
mitted a resolution, instructing the Committee on Tcri-itories to report 
territorial bills, prohibiting slavery. Many true friends to freedom believed 
this movement to be ill-timed and unfortunate ; and thouoh the House then 
refused, by a handsome vote, to lay the resolution on the table, yet wdien it 
canie u[) for consideration again, the first decision was reveised by about 
tlic same majority. There is altundant proof that the latter vote did not 
express the true sentiment of the House. Not a few voted againsst the 
resolution avowedly bec:iuse of its paternity — thus spiting a noble son on 
account of its obnoxious father. Others repented of their votes as soon as 
they came to reflect that the I'ocord would go wliere their explanation could 
not accompany it. 

J;»ut unfortunately, it was too late. Tliero stands the record, to survive 
through all time, and to bo read of all men. The champions of slavery 
seized upon this vote as a propitious omen. They derided and scouted the 
pi-o\iso with ;i fierceness unknown l)efoi'e. They shouted their threats of 
disunion with a more defiant tone, shoidd any attemj>t at what they called its 
resurrection, bo made. A speech was delivered, in which a massacre of a 
majority of the House was distinctly shadowed forth, so that not " a quorum 
sliould Ijo left tu do business." The eflect of that vote was almost as bad as 
though it meant what it said. 

At a later day, when a bill for the adnilssion of California was presented, 
the tactics of delay were resorted to, and midnight found us calling the yeas 
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and nays, for more than the thirtieth time, on questions wlioso frivok)Usness 
anil vexatiuiLsness cannot he indieateil i)}' nunibei'S. 

The j)rocecdinL:;H in the Senate, however, are thoi-^e whieh now tlireaten the 
nicst disastrous conscijuenees. Early in the session, in order to bring his North- 
ern friends up to tlie doctrine that it is unconstitutional to legislate upon slavery 
in tlui territories, Men. Cass made a speech, in which he denies thai Congress 
has amj power, under any circumstances, to pass (du/ law lespectijig their 
inhabitants. According to that speech, the United States statuls in the re- 
lation of M foreign government to the people of its own tei'ritoi'ies ; and if 
they set up a king or establish a religion, we cannot lielp it ; for we have no 
more power or right to control them, than we liave the subjects (.)f Croat 
Britain, or tlie citi/.ens of France. It has been said that the doctrine of 
Crcn. Cass and that of (Jen. Taylor, on this subject, are identical ; but there 
is this ail-important difference between them : Gen. Ttiylor maintains the right 
of Congress to legishito for tlio territories, and will doubtless approve any 
1)111 for the prohibition of slavery in them ; but (Jen. Cass, denying this right 
in Congress, would, if President, veto such a bill, lie, therefore, would 
leave the territories open to be invaded and possessed by slavery ; imd in 
Southern law and practice, possession is more tljan nine points. 

Next came Mr. Clay's comproi\iisc resolutions, so called. By these, 
California was to be admitted as a State ; the territories orgain/.cd without any 
restriction upon .slavery; the Southwestern boundary of Texas to be ex- 
tended to the Bio Grande; apart of lier tw^elve or fifteen million debt to be 
paid by tiie United States, on condition of her al)andoning her claim to that 
part of New .Mexico which lies east of the Bio Grande ; the abolition of the 
slave trade in the .District of Coknnbia, and the inviolability of slavery in 
the .District during the good pleasure of Maryland and of the iidiabitants of 
the District; more eliectual j)rovision for the re.-titution of fugitive slaves, 
and free trailic in slaves forever between the States, unless forbidden by 
themselves. 

A compromise is a settlement of rlitliculties Iry nnitual concessiojis. Let 
us exaiuitie the mutuality of the concessions winch iMr. Clay's resolutions 
propose. 

in the lirst place, Califortiia is to 1)0 permitted to remain free, if the ter- 
ritories of New .Mexico and Utah may be o})ened to slavery. J]ut Califor- 
nia is free ali'cady ; free by her own act; free without any conce.ssioti of 
theirs, and without any gni.ce but the grace of God. .It is niaiidy occupied 
by a Noi'thei'u pop'ulation, who do their own work, with t'lieir own hands, or 
their own brains. Bil'ty liardy gold diggers from the .North will never stand 
all day knee-deep in water, shovel eartli, r(.tck washers, ..^c, under a broiling 
sun, imd see a man with his fifty slaves standing under the .sliade of a tree, 
or having an undjrella held over his head, with whip in hand, and without 
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wetting Ills dainty glove, or soiling his japanned boot, pocket as much at 
night a.s the whole of them together. Or rather, they will never suffer 
institutions to exist which tolerate such unrighteousness. California, there- 
fore, is tVee ; ns free as Massachusetts ; and Mr. Clay might as well have said 
in terms, tliat, wliereas Massachusetts is free, therefore New Mexico and 
Utah shall hu slave, or run the hazard of being so. 

The next point of Mr. Clay's compromise is, that Texas shall extend her 
Southwestern boundary from or near the Nueces to thellio Grande, and shall 
receive, probably, some six or eight millions of dollars for withdrawing her 
claim to that part of New Mexico which lies east of the last named river. 
Now, Texas has no rightful or plausible claim to a foot of all this territory. 
But suppose it to be a subject of doubt, and therefore of compromise. The 
mutuality, then, consists in dividing the whole territory claimed by Texas, 
and tJien giviiigher a valid title to one portion of it, and paying her for all 
tlie rest. 'I'exas, or, — what in this connection is the same thing, — slavery, 
surrenders al)Solutelv nothini^, ^ets a orood title to some hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, and pay for as umch more ! 

]*ut what renders it almost incredible that any man could soberly submit 
such a propf isition and dare to call it a compromise, is this : All that part of New 
Mexico which 1\>x;is claims, and which lies between the parallels of 30° 80' 
and is, by the llesolutions of Annexation, to bo forever free. I shall 
corjsidcr the constitutionality of these resolutions by and by ; I now treat 
them as valid. Now the compromise proposes to buy this territory, so 
secured to freetlom, and annex it to New Mexico, which is to be left open to 
slavery. Wo are to i)oril all tbo broad region between 36" 30' and 42°, and 
pay 1\jxas r^ome six uv eight, millions of dollars for the privilege of doing so ! 
Mr. VAiiy is not loss eminent for his .statesmanship than for his waggery. Were 
he to suc(;eed in playing off this practical joke upon the North, and were it 
not for the horrible consequences which it would involve, a roar of laughter, 
like a f-n dc jaie. would run down the course of the ages. As it is, the 
laugiircr will be !]lsewhere.'' 

T!ie next point pertains to the abolition of the slave trade, and the per- 
petuity of slavery in the District of Columbia. This District has an area 
of about iifty s(|uare miles; and Mr. Clay proposes, in consideration of 
translerriiig its slave marts to Alexandria, on the Virginia side, or to .some 
conveniojit phico in Montgomery or Prince George's county, on the Mary- 
land side, to divest Congress forever of its right of exclusive legislation " 
over it. Sliould this plan prevail, the perpetuity of slavery in the District 
will 1)0 defended by more untissailable and impregnable barriers than any 
other institution in Christendom. The President has a veto upon Congress ; 
but two-iiiirds of both liouses may still pass any law, notwithstanding his 
dissent. Mr. Clay proposes to give, both to Maryland and to the citizens of 
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tlic District, a veto on this subject; — an absolute veto, not a qualified one, 
like that of the President of the United States, but one that will control, 
not majorities merely, but an absolute unajiimity in both branches of Con- 
gress. By his plan, therefore, three separate, independent powers are 
to have a veto upon the abolition of slavery in tlie District of Cohnnbia. 
And not only so, but while it will require their joint or eoncurrcitt action 
to abolish the institution, any one of them can preserve it. The laws of the 
Modes and Persians had no such guaratities for perpetuity as this. 

Mr. Clay's last point is really too facetious. So solenm a subject does 
not permit such long-continued levity, however it may be niasl;cd by sobriety 
of countenance. It is tliat Congress shall make more efiectual provision for 
the capture and delivery of fugitive sLives ; and, as an equivalent for this, it 
shall bind itself never to interfere with the inter-State traffic in slaves. We 
arc to catch their slaves, and, as tliougli that were a grateful |)rivilcge to us, 
we are to allow them free comnierce in slaves, coastwise or inland. Vty this 
means, slaves can be transported to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and some 
hundreds of miles up that river, towards New Mexico, instead of being 
driven in colHes across the country. The compjoniise is, that for every 
slave we catch, we arc to facilitate the passage of a liundred into New 
Mexico. 

Such is the mutuality of Mr. Clay's compromises. They are such com- 
promises as the wolf offers to the lamb, or the vulture to the dove. They 
make the rightful admission of California into the Union, with her free con- 
stitution, contingent upon opening the new territories to slavery; they 
ratify one part of the predatory claim of Texas, and propose to give her mil- 
lions for the other part ; they give an unconditional veto to the State of 
Maryland and to the citizens of tlie District of Colundjia, over a unanimous 
vote of both Houses of Congress, even when approved by the President : in 
connection with Mr. Butler's bill and Mr. Mason's amendments, they expose 
our wliite citizens to grievous penalties and imprisonments for not doing 
what the Supreme Court of the United States has decided we are not bound 
to do, in relation to fugitive slaves, and they offer our colored citizens to 
be kidnapped and spirited away into bondage ; and they foreclose, in 
favor of the South, the disputed question of the inter-State commerce in 
slaves. In one particular only do they appear to concede anything to North- 
ern rights, or Northern convictions, or Northern feelings. They propose to 
transfer the District of Columbia slave-trade across an ideal line into 
Virgifiia or into Maryland, so that the slave-planter or slave-trader, when he 
comes to our American Congo to re})lenish his stock of human cattle, shall 
be obliged to go a mile or two, to tlie slave-marts, instead of walking down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. I deem this to bo no conccssiofi. If it is honorable 
to produce corn and cotton, it is honorable to buy and sell them ; and, if it 
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is lionoi'alilc to hold beiiiir? created in God's iinnco, in slavci'v. it is hon- 
0)'a))lo to statu] between the protlucer and tlie consniticv, tiiul to iiiakc mer- 
chandise of the bodies and the souls of men. Let thisLi'jht of tlie Aae bo 
set u|)on a hill that all nations may behold it. 

T will refer to iMr. Cell's resolutions no further tlian to say that tliey pro- 
pose tlie foi-iiiation of three slaves States out of what is now elnimed in' 
Texas, one of whieh is to bo admitted into the Union forthwith as an ofiset 
to (Jalifoi-nia. 

iVIr. IJufhanan has not reixarded tlie rnovcnicnts of his rival. Gen. Gass, 
with indilierence. Ife has spent a considerable portion of the winter in 
Washinirton. and it is underst(>od that he holds out the ^Missouri conn)r')miso 
lin*!, from the Western boundary of Missouri to the Pacific Ocean, as his 
lunc to the Suuth, for their favorable reuards in the ensuimi Presidential 
contest. 

!n a chronological order T must now' consider souio vitally important views, 
whieh liave been submitted by some mendjcrs in the Huuso, ami iiy i^lr. 
A\'ebster and others in the 8enatc. In mentioninii; the nnme of this irreat 
statesnjan, and in avowing that I. am one among the majiy whom his recently 
expressed opiiiions Ikivc failed to convince, it is due to myself, however in- 
diflereiit it may be to him or to his friends, that I should expi'css my admi- 
ration of his j)owers, my gratitude for h.is past services, and the difVidenee 
witii which .1. dissented, at fu'st, from his views. But I have pondered upon 
them long, and tlie longer I have pondered, the more r[uestiona]tle they ap- 
pear. I shall tlierefbre venture upon, the j.ierilous t:ish' of inquiring int'i their 
correctness ; and vrhile [ do it with the deference and respect which bel(Mig 
to his charaeter, I shall do it also with that fid(ditv to conscienco and to indo,- 
nicnt ihat belonij; !u mine, lie is si'reat, but trutli is oTfater than ns :dl. 

T shall coniine myself nuiinly, and. ])erbtips wholly, to Mr. AVebster's 
views, because he has argued the cause of tlic South with vastly n^ore abili- 
ty than it has been argued by any one among themselves. If his conclu- 
sions., t.h.en. be nut tenable, theii' case is lost.* 

Mr. Weiisrc!' ea,^ts away tlie " Pi'ovi.so" altogether. Tie .-^riys " /'/' c rrs- 
ohifion or a Iinr trcrc now hcforv lo jiroridr a trrritorid! (jovcnnunif' 
for Ncn: Mcxiiuh I irofd/I not vofr lo pat (my ■prohihU\o)i inio it irlidf- 
errr y i), -bl-. T!ie reasun <>iven is. that sl.ivcn'v is alreadv excluded frnm 
"Galifoi-nia anil New Me.xicn" "by the hiw of nature, of physical geogra))hy, 
the law of the. foi'matinn of flie earth. " p. VI. " Galifornia and N'ew ^b;?x- 
ico are Asiatic in their formation and scenery. They are composed of vast 

*A11 my (jur .it!n]i.«4 tVoin 'Mr, AVoii:-;tor are \\\\v\\ IVoiu the edition of hifs speoch 
^vhi(•ll lu' (loilicntcd to tlio " Pkoim.k of M Ass..\cin:.^rri's," March IS, IS.jO. 
Ani()ii<;- the iiuniorous readin.u'.s ^vhich have aj)peared, 1 suppose this to be the 
most authentic. 
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ridges of iiiouiitains of enormous liciglit, witli broken ridges and deep val- 
leys;" p. 43. 

Now tills is drawing moral conclusions from pliysical prcnn'ses. If is 
arguing fronj pliysics to metaphysics. It is determining tlio law of tlic spirit 
by geographical plienomena. It is undertaking to settle by mountains and 
rivers, and not by the Ten Connnandmcnts, a great rpiestlon of human duty. 
It abandons tlic second commandment of Christ and all .l)ills of Ikiglits 
enacted in conformitv thereto, and leaves our oblii;ations to our " neiuhl)or " 
to be determined by tlie accidents of earth and water and air. To ascei'tain 
whether a people will obey the divine connnand, atid do to others as tliey 
would be done by, it looks at the thermometer. What a proldem would this 
be '! " Eecpiired the height above the level of the .sea, at which the opjiressor 
will undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free, and lueak evtu-y 
yoke,' — to be determined barometrically." Alas ! this cainiot be done. 
Slavery depends, not upon Climate, but upon Conscience. Wherever the 
wicked passions of the human heart can go, there slavery can go. Slavei-y 
is an eifect. Avarice, sloth, pride, and the love of doniination are its cause. 
In ascending mountain sides, at what altitude do men leave these passions be- 
hind them? .Different vcGietable jjjrowths are to be found at dificrent h(!i(difs. 
depending also upon the zone. This lean understand. There is the altitude 
of the p:dm, the altitude of the oak, the altitude of the })ine, and far above 
theiri all the line of perpetual snow. But in regard to innocence and guilt, 
wliore is the ivZ/ift' line? How high up can a slave-holder go and not lose his 
free agency"^ At what elevation will the whip fall from the hand (;>f the mas- 
ter, anil the fetter from the limbs of the slave? There is no such j)oint. l-'ree- 
uom and slavery on the one hand, and climate and geology on the other, are 
incommensurable rpiantities. We miglit as well attempt to determine aijues- 
tion in theology by tlic c\ibc root, or a question in ethics by the lUack Art. 
Slavery being a crinu'; founded upon human passions can go wherever those 
passions are unrestrained. It has existed in Asia from the earliest ages, 
notwithstanding its " formation and scenery." It labors and gi'oans on the 
flanks of the Ural mountains now. There are to-day forty-eight millions of 
slaves in JUissia, not one rood of wliicli comes down so low as the Northern 
boundary of California and New jMexico. 

Had Mr. A\'ebster's philosophy been correct, then Calil-ornia was at suj)er- 
fluous pains when she incorporated the Ordinance of 1787 into her Consti- 
nition. Instead of saying that ".slavery and involuntary servitude, (e.\cept 
for ci'ime,) shall be Ibrcver prohibited," she should have said " 'Whereas by 
a law of nature, of physical geography, the law of the foianation of tlic 
earth,'' — slavery camiot exist in California," therefore we will not " re- 
ailirm an ordinance and statute, nor reiiiact the will of Cod." 

should it be said that slavery will not go into the new tcrritoi'ies. because 
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it 13 unprofitiible, I ask wlierc is it profitable ? "Where is ignorance so 
profitalde as knowledge? Where is ungodliness gain, even for the things 
of this life? How little is the hand worth at one end of an arm, if there is 
not a brain at the other ? Do not Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
otlier States, furnish witnesses by thousands and tens of thousands, that 
slavery inipovei ishes ? Yet with what enthusiasm they cherish it. Generally, 
ignorance is a necessary concomitant of slavery. Of white persons, over 
twenty years of age, unable to read and write, there were, according to the 
last census, 5S.787 in AHrginia, 5G,G09 in Nortli CaroJina,.58;513 in Ten- 
nessee, and so forth. T have a letter before me received this morning, 
dated in Indiana, in which the writer suys he removed from North Carolina, 
in 180*2, when lie was fourteen years old, and at that time he had never 
seen a newspaper in his life. Can there be genius, the inventive talent, or 
profitjd)le labor, where ignorance is so dense? Can the oppression that 
tramples out voluntary industry, intelligence, enterprise, and the desire of 
independence, conduce to riches? Yet this is done wherever slavery exists, 
and is pnrt an.d parcel of its w^orking. Is any other form of robbery profit- 
able ? Yet individuals and communities have practised it and lived by it, 
and we may as well rely upon a " law^ of physical geography " to arrest the 
one as the other. It is not poetry, but literal truth, that the breath of the 
slave blasts vegetation, his tears poison the earth, and bis groans strike it 
with stertility. It would be easy to show why the master does not abandon 
slavery, even aniid the desolation with which it has surrounded him. There 
is a condiination of poverty and pride, which slavery produces, on the doc- 
trine of iiafaral appcUmcc, and which, tlierefore, it exactly fits. The help- 
lossisess of the nuister in regard to all personal wants, seems to necessitate 
the slavery that has begotten it. All moral and religious principles are low- 
ered till they conform to the daily practice. Custom blinds consciences 
until, witliout any atienipt to emancipate or ameliorate their victims, men 
can preach tmd pray and hold slaves, as Hamlet's grave-digger jests and 
sings while he turns up skulls. 

I>ut slavery cannot go into California or New Mexico, because their staple 
productions arc not " tobacco, corn, cotton or rice;" p. 44. These are 
agricultural products. lUit is slave labor cotifined to agriculture ? Suppose 
that pretlial slavery will not become common in the new territories. Cannot 
menial ? If slaves cannot do field-work, cannot they do house-work ? There 
is an opening for a hundred thousand slaves to-day, and in the new territo- 
ries, for pmposes of domestic labor. And beyond this, let me ask, who 
posesses any such geologic vision that, at the distance of a thousand miles, he 
can penetrate the valleys and gorges of New Me:\ico, and say that gold will 
not yet be found there as it is in California, — not in sand and gravel only, 
hut in forty-eight pounders and in fifty-sixes ? This is the very Id nd of 
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labor on which slaves, in all time, have been so extensively employed, — the 
very labor on which a million of slaves in Hispaniola lost their lives, witliin 
a few years after its discovery by Columbus. Gold deposits are now worked 
within twenty-five miles of Santa Fe. The last account wiiich I have seen, 
of a company of emigrants passing from Santa Fe to California by the river 
Gila, announces rich discoveries of gold upon that river. A fellow-citizen of 
mine has just returned home, who says he saw a slave sold at the mines in Cali- 
fornia, in September last. As yet, the distant regions of the Gihi and the 
Colorado cannot be worked, because of the Apaches, tlie Utahs, and other 
tribes of Indians. But admit slavery there, and the power of the govern- 
ment will be invoked to exterminate these Indians, as it was before to exter- 
minate the Cherokees and Seminoles, — not to drive them beyond the Missis- 
sippi, but beyond the Styx. A few days since a letter was published in the 
papers, dated on boaad a steamer descending the Mississippi, which stated 
that a considerable number of slaves were on board, bound for California, 
under an agreement with their masters that they sliould be free after serving 
two years at the mines. We know, too, that the reason assigned for incor- 
porating a provision in the constitution of California, authoii/.ing its Legis- 
lature to pass laws for the exclusion of free blacks from the State, was that 
slaves would be brought there under this very form of agreement, and, by and 
by, the country would be overspread by people of color wlio had bought their 
freedont. The sagacious men who framed the California constitution came from 
all parts of the territory, and, being collected on the spot, having surveyed 
all its mountains, having breathed its air at all temperatures, and turned up 
its golden soil, — these men had never discovered any " law of physical geog- 
raphy " whicli the fell spirit of slavery could not transgress. Slaves were 
carried into Oregon, ten degrees of latitude higher up. Its colonists reen- 
actcd the Ordinance of 1787, before Congress gave them a territorial gov- 
ernment. In the territorial government that was given tliein, the piohibi- 
tion was inserted; and President Polk signed the bill, with an express 
protest, that he ratified this exclusion of slavery only because the country 
lay north of the 31issouri compromise line ; but declared that, had it em- 
braced the very region in question, he would have vetoed the h\\\. 

Gen. Cass never took the ground that slavery could not exist in the new 
territories ; and no inconsiderable part of the O))po;-;ition made to liim in 
JMassachusetts and in other free States, was placed expressly upon the 
ground that he would not prohibit it. Mr. Webster, in his Alarshfiold speech, 
Sept. 1, 184.8, opposed the election of Gen. Cass, because, througli liis recre- 
ancy to Northern principles, slavery would invade the territories. Tliis was 
expressed with his usual cleai-ness and force, as follows : 

*' He, [Gen. Cass,] will surely have the Scnnte ; nnd with the patronage 
of the government, with every interest that he, as a Noithej'n man, can bring 
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to l.)ear, o()i»])oi'aring with every interest that the South can bring to bear, 
we cry .safety ))ufoi*o we are out of tlio woods, if we fed that there is no 
dovf/t'T f/s to these new territories.''^ 

Vet Mr. \Veli?ter ]iow says that to support the "Proviso," would *'do 
disQTace to liis (iwu understanding;" p. 40. 

Jjiu ing the sanic caiiipaigfi, also, the Honorable llufus Choate, one of the 
most elorjiient men in New l^iUgland, and known to bo the personal friend 
of Mr. Webster, delivered a speech at Salem, in which the following 
passage occurs : 

" It is the passage of a law to say tliat California and New* 'Mexico shall 
remain forever free. Tliat is, fellow-citizens, undoubtedly, an object of 
great, :ind triinscendcnt importance; for there is none who w^ill deny that we 
shoidd go up to the very limits of the Constitution itself, and with the wis- 
dom of the wisest, and zeal of the most zealous, should unite to accompli.sli 
this great objcMit, and to defeat the always detested, and forever to be de- 
tested oiiject of the dai'k andjition of that candidate of the ]5altimore Con- 
vention, who has ventured to pledge himself in advance that he will veto 
the future law of freedom ; and may God avert the madness of all those 
who hati! slaveiy and love freedom, that would unite in ]nitting him in the 
place where his thrice accursed pledge may be redeemed ! .... Is 
there a Whig upon this floor who doubts that the strength of the Wh.ig party 
next March will ensure freedom to California and New ^lexico, if by the 
Constitution they are entitled to freedom at all? Is there a member of 
Congress that would not vote for freedom? You know there is not one. 
.Did not every AV hig member of Congi-ess from the free States vote at the 
last session fur tVeedom ? You know fhat every man of them returned home 
covered with the thanks of his constituents for th.at vote. Is there a sinde 
ency, in any fi-ee State in this country, that would return any 
man that WM)uld n.ot vote for freedom? Do yon believe that Daniel Webster 
himself could be returned if there was the least doubt upon the gvestion? " 

Mr. Choate then adds: — " Upon this question alone, we always differ 
from those Whigs of the South ; and on that one, we propose shnph/ to vote 
them, down..'' Mr. Webster now says he will not join in voting them 
down. 

Under such circumstances is it frivolous or captious to ask for something 
more than a dogmatic assertion that slavery cannot impregnate these new 
regions, and cause theni to breed monsters forever? On a subject of such 
infinite importance I cannot be satisfied with a dictum ; I want a demonstra- 
tion. I cannot accept the prophecy without inquiring what spirit inspired 
the prophet. As a revelation from heaven it would be most deliohtful ; Imt, 
as it coiiliicts with all human exp(;ricnce, it reiquires at least one undoubted 
miracle to attest the divinity of its origin. 
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According to tlic last census, tbcre were more than eiglit. tliousand 
persons of African lolood in .Mussachiisetts. Aboli.s]i the moral and religious 
convictions of our ]3C0i:ile, let slavery appear to be in their siglit not only 
lawful and creditaLlc, but desirable as a badge of aristocratic distinction, and 
as u "political, social, moral an.d religious blessing," and what ol)staelc 
would prevent these eight thousand persons from being turned into slaves , 
on any day, by the easy, cheap and short-hand kidnapping of a k'gi.-hilivc 
act? Africans can exist here, for the best of all reasons, — th.ey do exist liero. 
A state of slavery would not stop their respiration, nor canse iheni to vanish 

into thin air." Tliink, for a moment, of the complaints we constai^tly hear 
in certain circles, of tlie difficulty and vcxatiousness of conniianding domestic 
service. If no moral or religious objection existed against holding slaves, 
wouhl not iriany of those respectable and opulent gentlemen wh.o sign- 
ed the 'letter of thanks to lS\i\ Webster, and hundreds of others indeed, 
instead of applying to intelligence ofliees, or visiting emigrant i^hips for 
domestics, as wo call them, go at once to the auction-room and Iniy a man 
or a woman with as little hesitancy or comjuvnciion as they now send to 
Brighton for beeves, or 2:0 to Tattersall's for a liorse ? If the cold of the 
hi fchcr latitudes checks the ilow' of African blood, or benumbs African rnubs, 
the slaveholder knows very well that a trifling extra expense for whips will 
make up for the difiijrencc. 

But suppose a doubt could be reasonably entertaiued about the invasion 
of the new territories by slavery. .I^vcn suppose the chances to pre])ondei"ate 
against it. What then? Are we to submit a (p.iestion of human lil.icrty, 
over vast regions and for an indefinite extent of time, to the determination 
of chance ? With all my faculties I say No/ Lot me ask any man, let 
mo respectfully ask iMr. Webster himself, if it were his own fatlier and 
mother, and brothers and sisters, and sons and daughtci-s, who were in peril 
of such a fate, whether he would abandon them to chance, — even to a. favor- 
able chance. Would he suffer their fate to ])o determined by dice or 
divination, when positive proliibition was in his power? And by what rule 
of Christian morality, or even of enlightened heathen morality, can we deal 
differently with the kindred of others from what we would with our own? 
He is not a Christian whose humanity is bounded by the legal degrees of 
blood, or by general types of feature. 

But I\lr. Webster would not " taunt " the South. Neither would I. I 
would not taimt any Itonorable man, nuich less a criminal. Still, wlicn the 
most precious interests of humanity are in peril, I wou.ld not bo timid. 1 
would not stop too long to cull lovers' phrases. Standing under the eye of 
God, in the forum of the world and before tlie august tribunid of posteiity, 
when the litigants are Freedom and Tyranny, and Iranian hap[jlness and hu- 
man misery the prize they contest, it should happen to the sworn advocate 
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of ]/il)erty, as Quintiliiin says it did to Isocrates. " not to S[>oakand to picad, 
but to tiiundor and to liglitcn." Mr. AV'obster vsoiM not taunt the South ; 
and yet 1 say the Soutli were never so insulted before, as lie lias insulted 
fcbeni. (Common scoffs, jeers, vilifications, are flattery and sycopbaney, 
coiuparcd Mitli tbe indignities lie beaped upon tbcm. Look at tbe facts. 
The South waoed war with Mexico from one and only one motive ; for one 
and only one object, — the extension of slavery. They refused peace nrdess 
it surrende!-ed ttjrritory. That territory nn.ist be south of tlio abliorred line 
of o<> (leii:. oO niiu. Tiie same President who abandoned the broad licit of 
country on our northern frontier, from 4'J deg. to 54 deg. 40 min., to wliicb 
we had, in his own words, " an unquestionable title," would allow no pro- 
hibition of slavery to be imposed upon the territory which Mexico ceded, 
tliougb she would bury it a foot deep in gold. The Proviso had been re- 
sisted in all forms, from the beginning. Southern Whigs voted agtdnst the 
ratiliuation of thu treaty, foreseeing tbe struggle that was to follow. Despe- 
rate cHbrtswere made to snn.i^f»'ie in an uniestiicted territorial c-uvorninent, 
against all p-arliamentary rule and all constitutional iinplieation. Tlie whole 
Souili, as one man, claimed it as a " describable, weiglrable, estimable, tangi- 
ble " and most valuable "right," to carry slaves there. Calhoun, Ik'rrien, 
Badger, M;ison, Davis, — the whole Soutlicrn phalanx, Whig and Democrat, 
plt.'aih'il for it,, argued for it, and most of them declared themselves ready to 
iig'hi for it; and yet Mr. Wel)stcr ri.ses in his place, and tells them they 
are all mooji-struck, hallucinated, fatuous ; bcfrausc " an ordinance of Nature 
and the will of God" had settled this question from the beginning of tbe 
World. Mr. Calhoun said, innncdiately after this speech, Give us free 
scojie and time enougli, and we will take care of the rest. 
J^lr. iMaMtn said — 

'*"\\\'. hav<' lieard here from various f[uarters and from Idgh (quarters, :n)d 
ro(K'a.t(.,'d on :d! hands, — repeat;ed here again to-day by the iionorable Senator 
from Illinois, ( Mr. Shields,) that there is a law of nature which excludes 
the SuutluMMi pt'ople from every portion of the State of California. T know 
of i!0 such law of n:(tuve, — none whatever; but b do know the contrary, 
tlusi if Ciilifiiriiia h.ad been organized witk a territorial form of govern- 
ment only, and for which, at the last two sessions of Congress, she bas 
obfiiiried tlic entire Southern vote, tbe peo])le of the Southern States 
would have gone thei'c freely, and have taken their slaves there in gi-eat 
nnnd)ers. They would have done so l>ecause tbe value of tbo labor of that 
c!a,-s wi'idd liave iieen augmented to them many hundred fold. Whv, in the 
dehatt'S wiiii'li took phice in the convention in t'alifornia which formed the 
eon.>-ti!utiun, and which any Senator can nov^ read for himself, after the pi"0- 
vi^-iop. excludini; slavei'y was agreed u|>on, it was proposed to prohibit the 
AiViciin i-ace nbpgetlier. free as well as bond. A debate arose upon it ; and 
the grcund v,:is di.-tineily t:dvon, as shov>'n in those debates, thai if the 
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onflrc AlVic.-iii race was not oxcliKied, tlieir h]m would be foiuul so valuable 
tliat iho owuer.s of slaves would bring llicni there, even tiiougli slavery were 
prubibitud, under a contract to inanuniit tlieni in two or three years. And it 
reijuired very llitlc reasoning, on the part of lliose opposed to this cla.ss of 
population, to show that tlie productiveness of their labor would be such ns to 
euusc that result. An estimate was gone into with reference to the value of 
the labor of this class of people, showing that it would be increased to such 
an extent in the mines of CaHtbrnia, that they could nut be kept out. It 
was agreetl that the labor of a slave in any one of the States fi'oni which 
they would be taken, was not worth more than one hundred or one bundled 
and fifty d<dlars a year, and tliat in California it would be worth iVoni four 
to six thijusand dollars. Tiiey would work themselves i'rce in one or two 
years, anil thus the country would ])e iilled by a class of free blacks, and 
their former owners liave an excellent bargain in taking them there." 

Yiit ^\v. Webster stands up before all this array, anil says : " t.!entlenicn, 
you are beside yourselves. You have eaten lielleljore. You w(j\dd look more 
in character should you put on the ' ca[> and bells.' in sobei* sense, in 
seeing ins object clearly and in piu'suing it directly, .Don liuixoie was Dr. 
Franklin, compared with yoa. The dog in the fable, who droj.iped his meat 
to snap at its shadow, is no allegory in your c.a.se. I see two classes ar(»und 
me, — wise nten and fools ; j/ou do not belong to the former. Tlie ChanceHor 
who keeps the king's idiots should have custody of you.'' Such is a faith- 
ful abstract of what Mr, Webster said to Soutliern Seiiators, and througlt 
them to all the South. 

Jlere certainly w^as a reflection upon th.e umlerstanding and infelligenco 
of tlie Si'-uth, such as never was cast upon them before. J bit liie balm 
went with rhe sting. They bore the aiiVont to their judgmoits, i)ecause it 
was so grateful to their politics and jtockets. .1 think it no in just ice to tl.ioso 
Senators to say, tliat tliey wotild have neai-ly torn Mr. AVebstcr in pieces 
for such a collective insult, if it tu\d not pr^auised to add lifly per tu-nt. 
to their individual property, and to secure and jjcrpetuate liieir jjolitical 
ascevidancy. 

To help our conceptions in regard to Mr. Webster's course on this sub- 
ject, let us imagine a parallel case, — or rather, an approximate one, foi'thcro 
can be no parallel. Suppose a contest 1)etwe(.:n tlie North and the South, on 
the subject of tiie Tariff, to have been I'aging for yeai'S. The soljer blood 
of the .Vorth is heated to the fever-point. The newspapers treat of noihing 
else. I.'ublic nu.'etlngs and privati; conversation discuss no othei" ihennj. 
Hundreds of delegates wait 'upon Congi'ess, to add, if it be bnt a feather's 
weight, to tlui scale whicli holds their interests. .l*eiitions fiov/ in, in 
tiiousands ami tens of th(utsands. It is announced that Mi'. (Jalhouo will 
poni" our, his great mind on tlic subject. E.xpectation is on tiptoe. A.ll eyes, 
from all sitles of the country, are turned towards \\'ashIngLon, as the Mue/.- 
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zin's to Mceea. The Senate chamber is packed, and the illustrious Sen- 
atur rises. .Vfter an iiistovic slvctcli of existing dilVicultics ; after reading 
from the speeches wliieh ho made in 18o'2, and in 1846, he proceeds to say 
that lie with'Jraws all opposition to a tariff, — to any tariff! lie will not offend 
the (h;!Hca(e nerves uf Nortliern manufacturers i)y further hostility. Were 
a hill then ))cf()rc him, lie would not oppose it. '-Take the schedules, " 
snys he, scornfully, to Northern Senators, " and fill up the blanks from A to Z 
with what per-centa^es you j)leaso. For ad njlorcm rates, put in miniinums 
and maximums at your pleasure. 1 will ' taunt ' you no longer. I am for 
peace and the glorious ijp.ion. t have discovered an iri-e])ealablc and ir- 
reversible law of nature, which overrules all the devices of men. Vou can- 
not make one yard of woolK;ns or cottons in New England. There, water has 
no gravity, st^.-am has no force, and wheels will nut revolve. In A'erinont 
and \(nv Vork, wool will not grow on shecps' backs. .[ have penetrated the 
geology of Pennsylvania, and through all its stratifications, there is not 
a thiiiible-full of coul, nor an ounce of iron ore: and, if there were, com- 
bustion would not lieip to forge it; for oxygen and carbon are divorced. 
As iVIassaclmseits contributed one-third of the men and 0!ie-third of the 
money, to eaiay on t,he lvevoluti(mary War, I. am willing to compensate her 
for her lost blood and treasure, to the amount of luindreds of millions of dol- 
lars, with which she may fertilize the barrenness of her genius, and indulge her 
insane love f.tr *:.hurch(;s and schools." Had the great Southern Senator 
spoken thus, ! think that even id<,il;itrous, man-worshipping South Carolina, 
— a State which Mr. (jalhoim has ruled and moved tor tlie last twenty-five 
years, as a. |iup|)ct-showni;m plays launch and dudy, — would have setit forth, 
througii all her organs, a voice of un;uiimoi,is dissent. 

As much as I'^recdom is luLiher than Tariff, so nuich stroni^er than their 
dissent sluuiid bo ours. 

Mr. \V'el)stcr's averment that lie would not *'rc-afiirni an ordinance of 
Nature, nor reihiact the will of God,'' [p. 44,] has been commented on 
nuire 'pungently than I. ant able or willing to do. It has been said that all 
law and all volition must be in harmony with the will of the Good Spirit or 
with that of the KxW One ; and, if we will not reiinact the will of the fortncr, 
then, either all legislation ceases, or we must register the decrees of the 
latter. I»ut one iniitoi-fatit and ])ertine!tt consideration belonsis to this 
subject, whi'',li I have nowhere seen developed. It is this : Endless doid)ts 
and eonti'adictions exist among men, as to what is the will of (lod ; and on 
no subjei-t is there a wider diversity of Oj)inion than on this very sul)ject of 
slavery. 'Whrtse law was reihiacted by the Ordimmco of 178"? whose, 

,/ «' '7 

whe!i the African slave-trade was prohibited? whose, when it Vf as declared 
piracy? True', it is useless to put upon our statute-books an astrotioniical 
law, regulating suinase, or high fides; but that is physical and beyond the 
jurisdiction of man, while slavery belongs to morals, and is within the juris- 
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diction of man. Cease to transcribe upon tlio statuto-boolc wliat oui* wisest 
and best men believe to be the will of God in regnrd to our woi-ldly affiiirs, 
and the |)as<ions wliieh we lliink uppropriato to devils will snon lalve posses- 
sion of society, in regard to slavery, |)iracy, and so fortli. there are ninlti- 
tudes of men, whoso fear of the penal sanctions of another life is very much 
aideil by a little salutary fine and imprisonment in this. Look at that noble 
array of principles which is contained in the .Declaration of llighls in tlio 
Constitution of Massachusetts. Is it not a most i>;rand ami beauiiful ex- 
position of " the will of God," — a transcript as It were, from the j>ook of 
Jilfe. So of the amendments to the Constitution of the United Htates. Vet 
our Withers thought it mo tampering with lioly things to enact theni ; and, in 
times of struggle and peril, they have been to many a tempted man as an 
anchor to the suul, sure and steadfast. 

I approach Mr. Webster's treatment of the Texas question with no 
ordinary ;inx.iety. Having been accustomed from my very boyhood to re- 
gard him as the almost lufaHlble expounder of constitutional law, it is im- 
possible to describe the struggle, the revulsion of mind, with which I liave 
passed from an insti'ucted and joyous acquiescence in liis former opiinons to 
unhesitating dissent from liis present ones. 

1 nmst promise that [ cannot see ariy nccossaiy or l>enc[icial C()nnoction 
between the subject of mw Texan States and the admission of Cali(bri)ia 
and the government of tlie territories. The former refers to some indehnite 
future, when, from its fruitful womb of shn'cry, Texas shall seek to cast forth 
an untimely birth, in this excited state of the country, — at this critical 
ju!icture of our affairs, wdien there is rsober talk of nuissacring a majority of 
the .II.OUS0 of Ko[)reseniatives on their own floor, ;uid a kSenator, instead of 
threatening to hang a brother Senator on the highest tree, proviiied he tiould 
catch him in his own State, now draws a revolver of six barrels on another 
brother Senator, on the floor of tlie Senate, in mid session ; — at su(;h a time, 
I say, when, however few A.bels there may be at work in the political held, 
there are (.'ains more than enough, would it not have been well to have 
said, " Sullicient unto the day is the evil thereof" 1 

As the basis of his argument , .Mr. Webster quotes the following resolu- 
tion : 

Xow State.- of convcMiient si/c, not: cxcccdiuf^ four in number, in addition to 
said State of 'I'exas. aiul liaving siiflici(>nt population, nuiy horeaf'tor by the con- 
sent of the said State, bo fovmed out of tlie territery tben.'of, wbi'-b shall be en- 
titled to ad!nis>ioii under tlu; provisions of tlie Fodcral eon^lit\ilion. Ami sucdi 
Stales a- may bu iniauerl out of tiuit [xirtion oi'said tC'vritoi-}- l}-in;4- south of:!') dc<_.-. 
;'-!() mill, north la! itu(l(\ c'onniionl y kuowu as the Missoio'i cnmproniise line, sh.,',!! be 
adnfu ti'd into th'.> I'nion, \v\\:h nv wiilunU" slavery, a- th.e iieojde oi' eaeh Statu a.s];- 
iuu' acbni^sinn inny dr-iru; ami in smm State or States as slmll \]v Ibrmrd out of 
said turritiu'v U'lrrli of s;iid Mi>siun-i ('(unprniuist' line, shivery or involuntary 
servitude, (except for crime,) >hall be [jrohlbiteu]."' 
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Note liCMt^ firs'f, fliat only ''/()/rr ' States are to be ndinitted in " acldi- 
tifin to said .State of Texas ; " and second, that " sucli State or Sudc:^ " (in 
the j)!ui\d ) as shall be {onued from territory north of BO dcg., 30 niin., 
.<?//r/// hr free., if iwo, or oidy one free State is to exist on tJie north side of 
the line, thiin liow many will be left for the unifli side? I sliould expose 
myself to I'idicule were Ito set it down arithmetically, /b?^r mimis one, equal 
to tJn'^'c. V^et Mr. Webster says **the cjuarantv is, that new States shall be 
niade out of it, [the Texan territory,] and tliat such States as nrc formed out 
of th;it [»ort!(Mi of Texns lyini^ South of oG dec^., 30 min., may cojue in as 
shive Staies, to Uic numhcr of vom\, in addition to the State then in exist- 
ence, and admitted at that time by these resolutions ; " p. 20. 

Here Mr. Webster i>;ives outright to the Soutli and to slavery, one more 
vSt;).!e than was contracted for, — assuming tlie contract to be valid. He 
makes a donation, a gratuity, of an entire .slave State, larger than many a 
.I'iuropean piijiciriality. He transfers a whole State, with all its beating 
hfiarts. pre.-ent and futui-c, with all its infinite suscepti))ilitics of weal or woe, 
from tlu! side nf fViiedoiti to that of slavery^ in the Icgcr-book of lunnanity. 
AVhat ;i bridal gift ftr the harlot of bondage ! 

Was not, the bari-ain hard enuuii'li, accoi'dine; to its terms? iMiist we fulfil 
it. and <s<-> bevorid it? Is a slave State, which dooms our ])rethren of the 
human race, jterhajis interminably, to the vassal's fate, so insignificant a 
trifle, that it may bi' flmig in, as small change on tlio settlement of nn ac- 
cnmif.'' ! las tin; Sdutli liiM.'n so generous a copartner, as to deserve this 
disiiuguislioil \>iV{^\\ of our gi'atitude? 

Why. by pai'ity of i-ea.-oning, could he not have claimed all the four vStates, 

in additinn to said State of Texas," as free States? The resolutions 
fiividv.' ilii- ti-natory into two parts, one noi'th and one south of the line of 
3(i" Could not Mr Webster have claimed the four States foi- l-'reedom 

with as sonnd logic, and with far l.)etter humanity than he surrendered them 
to Shivcrv ? \\'li(Mi Te.x'.as suid the South have got their slave States " to 
fill' iiinuhcr ftf' /uf/r'' into the rnion, whence arc we to obtain onr one or 
moiH.^ free States? The conti'act will have been executed, and the consent of 
Texas for auothei' State will be withheld. 

Not witlisfandin'j; all this, .^^r. Webster afllrms tlie riidit of .slavei'v to four 
more Si.'ites, in the following words : " I know no form of legislation wdiicli 
c.ui stren'^iheii this. I know no mode of recognition that can ad<i a tittle of 
weigh! t<t it." thatching the tone of his a.sseveration, 1 respond that I 
K'liow no foian of .statement, nor ])roccss of reasoning, which can make it 
nioi-e ch'ai' that this is an absolute and wanton sui'render of the riiihts of tlic 
North ;nid the rights of humanity. 

Ibu 1 hold the Texan i'i.\-olutions to have been utterly voiil ; .'ind j)roeec(i 
to give ijic reasons for niv opinion. 

,1. hegiii liy '{uoiing Mr. Weltsler against himself. In an Address to the 
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pco))le of the United States, from the Massachusetts Anti-Texas State Con- 
vention, January 29th, 1845, the subjoined pa.ssage, wiiich is understood, 
or rather, I may say, is now well known, to have been dictated by Mr. Web- 
ster himself, may be found : 

" But wo desire not to bo misunderstood. According to our convictions, 
there is no power in any brancli of the government, or all its branches, to 
annex foreign territory to this Union. We have made the tbregoing remarks 
only to show, that, if any fair construction could show sucli a power to exist 
any where, or to be exercised in any form, yet tlic manner of its exercise 
now [)roposod is destitute of all decent semblance of consiitational pro' 
priety.^^ 

I'hus cancelling the authority of Mr. Webster in 1850 by tlie authority 
of JMr. Webster in 1845, 1 proceed with the argument. 

Though the annexation of Texas was in pursuance of a void stipulation, 
yet it is a clear principle of law tliat when a conti-act void between the par- 
ties, lias been executed by them, it cannot then be annulled. If executed, 
it becomes valid, not by virtue of the contract, but by virtue of the execu- 
tion. I bow to this legal principle, and would fulfil it. IJut any indepen- 
dent stipulation which remains unexecuted, remains invalid. Such is that part 
of the annexation resolutions wliich provides for the achuission of a brood of 
Texan States. The resolutions themselves say in express terms, that the new 
States are to be admitted " under the provisions of the .(''edcral Ooiistitution 
and tlie Constitution says, *^ Xew^ States may be admitted hj) the Conf/rt'ss into 
this Union." By what Congress': Plainly, by the Congress in session ai the 
time when application for admission is made ; and by no otlicr. Tlie fourth 
Texan State may not be ready for admission for tifty years to come ; and 
could the Congress of 1845 bind the Congress of 1000'^ The (Jongress of 
1000 and all future Congresses, will derive tlieir authority from the Constiui- 
tion of the United States, and not fron^ any preceding Congress. Put the crse 
in a negative form. Could the Comrress of 1845 bind all future C{»u presses 
not to admit new States, and thus, pro tanto, amiul the (Constitution? 
Positive or negative, the result is the same. No ])revious Congress, on such 
a subject, can enlarge or limit the power of a subsecjuent one. AVhenever, 
tlierefore, the question of a new Texan State comes up for coii^iideratifm, 
i]\Q Co\\gY(i<H ( hen iii he tnf/ wmat dQclde it on its own merits, untrammeled 
by anything their predecessors have done ; and esjiecially free from a law 
v.'hich, while similar in spirit, is a tliousand times more odious in vn iiiciplc 
tlian statutes of mortmain. 

Admilfing tliat a future Congress, on such a subject, inigiit bo bound by 
a Ivenljj, \ answer that here was no treaty ; while the fact that a iw^wiy (dause 
was iiirroduced into the rosolu{i<.ins, in the Senate. Cor the sake ()!' dhtaioiiig 
certain voles that wi.nild jiever otherwise have been ulveii in tiielr favor, and 
under an exjjruss pledge from the Executive that tlie method by truaiy .^hould 
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be a'lopiod, wliioli pledge wns forth witli inirjuitoiisly broken, leaves no elc- 
uicnt of hasi.'ness fraud by wli h this proceedinu; was not contaminated. 
In tlie name of the Constitution, then, and of justice, let every honest wan 
donouiiee tho.se resolutions as void, alike in the forum of law and in the fo- 
rum of conscience ; and, admitting Texas lierself to be in the Union, yet, 
when a])))Hcation is made for any new State from that territory, let the ques- 
tion i)e decided upon th<3 merits it may then possess. 

And was not Mv. AVebster of the same opinion, when, in Faneuil Hall, 
in November, 1S45, after the llcsolutions of Annexation had passed, he 
made the follov/ing emphatic, but iniprophetic, declaration : 

"It is thought, it is an idea I do not .say how well founded, that there 
may yet be a hope for resistance to the consunnnation of the act of annexa- 
tion, I i;an only say fur oiu) that if it should fail to m>j lot to have a vote 

on f<-/n:h (I- qu.estiO'N., and I VOTH FOR Till:: ADMISSION INTO THIS UNfON OF 

ANV State with a constitutlon wiircic l»koiiiiuts kvkn tiii:; LKcrsiiA- 

TIIIIK n;O.M i;Vi:il SKTTL\(i Till': I'.ONDMKN FIIKK, .1. SliALli N.I^jVMIjLI 

snow MY U\L\D AGAIN, J)j:rENl) UPON IT, IN FANEUIL 
IIAI.L." 

'I'liere is another objection to any future claim of Texas to be divided 
into States, wliich grows out of licrown neglect to fulfil the terms and spirit 
of tlic agreement. In tlie "territory nortli of the Missouri conjpromise 
line, slavery or involuntary servitude, (excej)t for crime,) shall Ije prohibit- 
ed." So reads the bond, j^ut if Texas suflei'S slavery to be cxten(hjd over 
thai ])art of lier territory, then, wdien it becomes ])opulous enough for ad- 
mi.-'sion, and is oversj)read with slavery, a new State may ])resent a free con- 
stitution, lie admitted l)y Oongress, and befoi'C the slaves have time to escape, 
or (o (;arry the rjuesiion of freedom before the judicial tribunals, .Presto! this 
free coiislitution will be chanired into a slave constitution, inider the alleii'cd 
riglit of a Stale to decitle upon its own domestic in.stitutions, and tduis the 
woi (] of promise which was kept to the ear, will be broken to the liopc. If 
Texas meant to abide by the resolutions of annexation, and to claim anything 
under them, it was her clear and imperative duty forthwith to pass a law, 
securing freedom to every iidiabitant north of the compromise line. In this 
way only can the I'csolutions be executed in their true spirit. That territory 
is now in the condition of an egg. It is undergoing incubation. From it a 
State i.s hereafter to be tiatchcd ; but before j)romisingto accept the chick, it 
would be agreeable to know whether a vipei" had impregnated the egg, 

Fut tlnTc is a still further objection, of wliose soundness I have iiodouljt; 
but >li(iuld 1 bo in error in regard to it, the mistake will not invalidate any 
othfi- argument, '.riie I'-ai'ties to tliat agreement stipulated on tlie groiuid of 
inniuaHiitv, wh.ouL whi'.di all contracts are void .Some States were to be 
adiuittcil In streiigthcn the hands (.)r slavery, and som(3 of freedom. A. line of 
deniai'eatiuii was drawn. Now, on investiuation, I believe it will most con- 
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clu.sively iippcar that tlicre is nut an inch of Texan territory north of the 
stipuhUofl line. It all belongs to New Mexico, as much as Nantucket or 
Berkshire belongs to jMassaehusetts. It was a mistake on the part of the 
contracting parties ; if, on tlie part of TexLis, it was not something worse than 
a mistake. The mutuality, then, fails. The contract is naduni 'pactum. 
Texas c:.in 'live notliini!; for what she was to receive ; and is, therefore, enti- 
tied to receive nothinii' but what she has <mt. 

In regard to " the l)usiness of seeing that fugitives are delivered up," 
Mr. AVehster says : My friend at the head of the Jiidiiriar}' (./oinmittee, 
[Mr. ]5utler of South Cai'olina,]"has a bill on the suljject now before the 
Senate, with some admendments to it, which I propose to support, with all 
its provisions, to the fullest extent." 

Here is Mr. .Butler's bill, with. Mr. Mason's aniendments : 

A V,U,\, 

To prnviiJe for Iha more o ffectnal execution, of tJie third rla.im; o f the second section of 
the foartii arlide of the Constitution, of the United Stn.tos. 

Be it enacted' bij the Senate and. House of Iv'pre.'^enfiUires of the United States of 
America, in (Jouj/ress a.'iseinbled, That wkoii a por.snn hold to service or labor in any 
State or '.reri-itory of the United States, under the laws of sucli State or Terri- 
tory, shall esca])c; into any other ot" the .said States or Territories, the ])crson to 
Avhoni such service or labor may be due, Ids or lier a^-ent, or attorney, is hereby 
empowered to sci/.e or arrest sucli fugitive from service or labor, an.(l take him 
or lier ])cforc any judge of the circuit or district courts of tlie United States, or 
before any commissioner, or clerk of such courts, or marslial tlu;;reof, or any 
postal a.ster of the United States, or collector of the customs of tlie 'United. States, 
residing or being wichin such State Avhcrein such sci/.ure or arrest shall be made, 
ami upon ])vi)oi' to the satisfaction of said judge, eonunissioner, clerk, marshal, 
postmaster, or eolioctor, as the case may be, cither by oral testimony or affidavit 
taken before and certiHod ])y any person authorized to administer an oath under 
the laws of the United States, or of any State, that the person so seized or arrested 
under tlie laws of the State or Territory from which he or she lied, owe sevvico 
or labor to the i)erson claiming him or lier, it sliall be the duty of such judge, 
connnissionor, clerk, marshal, postmaster, or collector, to give a certifica,te thereof 
to such claimaut, his or her agent, or attorney, whicli certilicatc shall be asufficieiit 
warrant for taking and removing such fugitive fronr service or labor, to the State 
or Territory from Avliich he or she fled. 

Sec. 2. And l>e it further enacted, That when a ]-)or5on held to service or labor, 
as mentioned in the first section of this act, shall escape from such, service or 
labor, as therei]i mentioned, the person to whom sucli service or labor may be 
due, his or her agent, or attorney, may apply to any one of the oilicers of the 
United States nam.;Ml iu said section, other than a marshal of tlie United States, 
foi- a warrant to seize (uid arrest sucli i'ugitive, and npou aflida\'it lieing made 
before such nUicer. (each of whom for tlie pu!-])o-:e< of this act is b.erf;'by authorized 
to admini-ti.^r an oath or itfUi'matiim ) by such claimant, his or her a.geiit, that such 
])ers'm docs. iukI't the laws of tlie State or Tei-ritory from which, he or sh.e fled, 
owe sra-vice or l;i!)i)r t.) such cbiimant. it >hall be, and is hci'eby made, the duty 
of such o!li(;cr, to ami before wh.om such ;ii)[)licatioii a,ud afliiuivit is made, to 
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issue his Aviirraiit to anyjnarshal of any of the courts of the Tuitcd. States to 
seize cind arrest such allegx'd fugitive aiul to bring liini or her for tli with, or on a 
day to be jiamcd in such Avarrant, Ijeforc tlie oflicer issuing such warrtint, or 
cither of the ofHcers mentioned in said tirst section, ex.copt the marshal to -whom 
the said Avarrant is directed, which said warrant or authority the said mars^hal is 
licrcby authorized and directed in all things to obey. 

Sec. 3. And ha it ftuihcr enacted^ That upon aflidavit made as al'orcsaid hv the 
claimant of such fugitive, his agent or attorney, after such certificate has been 
issued, tliat he lias r(?ason to api)rclicnd that such fugitive Avill be resciiod Ijy 
force I'roni his or tiieir j^ossession, before he can be taken beyond the limits of 
the State in wliicli. the arrest is made, it shall 1)0 the duty of the oilicer making 
the arrest to retain such fugitive in his custody, aiul to remove him to tlio 
State Avlicnce he iled, atu.l there to deUver him to said clahnant, his agent or 
attorney. And to this end, the ofiicer aforesaid is hereby authorized and required 
to employ so many persons as he may deem necessary to overcome sucli^ force, 
and to retain them in his service so long as circumstances nuiy re([uire. 'Hie said 
ofiicer and liis assistants, Avliiie so employed, to receive the same cojnjjensation, 
aiul to be allowed the same expenses as are now allowed by law for transporta- 
tion of criminals, to be certiiied by the judge of the district Avithin wliich the 
arrest is made, and ])iiid out of the treasury of the United States : i*rovided, 
that before such charges are incurred, tlie claimant, his agent, or attorney, shall 
secure to said ofiicer payment of the same, and in case no actual force be opposed, 
tlien they shall be paid by such claimant, his agent, or attorney. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, AVlien a Avarrant shall have been issued by 
any of the ofHcers under the second section of this act, and there shall be no 
marshal or deputy marshal within ten miles of the place wliere such wai rant is 
issued, it shall be the duty of the ofiicer issuing tlie same, at the rc(iuest of the 
clainaant, his agent, or attorney, to apjioint some fit and discreet juM-son, wJio 
shall be Avilling to act as nuu-shal, for the i)uri)Oso of executing said warrant, and 
such ])erso]i so appointed shall, to the extent of executing said warrant and 
detaining and transporting the fugitive mimed thercrin, iiave all the powei- and 
atithority, and be, with his assistants, entitled to the same compieiisation and 
expenses j)rovided in this act in cases where the services are perfonned by tlie 
juarshals of the courts. 

Sec. 5. And ha it further enacted, '\\\i\t any person who shall knowingly and 
willingly obstruct or hinder sucli claimant, his agent or attorney, or any person 
or ])ersons assisting him, 1km-, or them, in so serving or arresting sncli fugitive 
from service or labor, or shall rescue such fugitive from such claiuumt, his agent, 
ar attorney, Avhen so arrested, ])ursuantto the autliority herein given or declared, 
or shall aid, abet, or assist such person so owing service or laboi- to escape from 
such claimant, his agent or attoi'ney, or shall harbor or conceal such person, after 
notice that he or she Avas a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for eitlu'r of 
tltc said offences, forfeit ami pay tlie sum of one thousand dollars, Avhieh lu'ualty 
may be recovered by and for the benefit of such clahnant, by action 'of debt in 
any court proper to try the same, saving, moreover, to the person claiming such 
labor or serA'ice, his right of action for, on account of, the said injuiies, or eiih.er 
of them. 

Sec. G. And be it further e}iactcd, That Avhen said person is seized or arrested 
under, and by virtue of the said warrant, by such, nnirshai, and is brought bel'(n-e 
eillier oi' the oflicers aforesaid, other tluin said nuu->hal, it shall be il;e duty of 
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sucli ofRrcT to proceed in tlic case of SLich. person, in the snmc way as he is 
directed and authori/cd to do when such person is sei/.ed ai\d arrested by the 
person claiinin;.;' hinu or by his or lier a.>;'ent, or attorney, and is brought before 
sucli olHcer under the ])rovisions of the first section of this act. 

A'siHsi)yi\:'ST<, i./i.teii(h:d io he ■pwpo.'iedb]/ Mr. M^(tson io the bid (S. 2-->), to provulefor 
the more e/fcctiidJ, execution, of the t/iird elause of the second section of the fourth 
article (f the (.'oustitufion of the United i<tates : 
At the end of section o, add : 

And any ])erson or persons offendincj ae;ainst the provisions of this section, to 
be moreover deemed u-uilty of a misdemeanor, or in ohstr\ictiug the due execu- 
tion of tlie huvs of tlie United States, and upon conviction tliereof sliall be fined 
in the sum of one thousand dolhu-s, one half whereof sh;dl. be to tiio use of the 
informer; and shall also be imprisoned for tlie term of twelve months. 

At the end of section C, add: 

And in no trial or hearing under this act shall the testimony of sucli fugitive 
be acbnitted in ex'idencc. 

It will bo olfscrved timt tbe first section of tliC ])\\\, after coiistitutino' the 
juugcs of the courts, the seventeen tliousand postniastery, the collectors, 
&c., as tnlnitials, w/'fJiout appeal, for tbe delivery of any body, who is 
sworn by ai^yl)ody, anywlicve, to be a fugitive slave, rcfei'S to tlio bcfore- 
nientioned o!Vu:er,s in the words " rcsidino; or beiuLi within such State wlicrc 
such seizure or arrest is nuidc." 'J'hat is, the jndgc, postmaster, collector, 
&c., need not be an inhahitant of tlie State, or hold his office in the State, 
where the s;n/.ure is nuulc ; but it is suflicient if he is such ofTicer any where 
within the United States. Mr. Butler or 3Ir. ^Itison, therefore, may send 
the pr)stinaster of his own city or village, into Massaciuisetts, with an agent 
or attorney, who brings his allidavit from South Carolina or A^ii-ginia, in his 
pocket; the agent or attorney may arrest anyl)ody, at any time, carry him 
before his accomplice, go through with the judicial foi'ms, and hurry liim to 
the South ; — the oflicei', after his judicial functions are discliarged, turning 
bailitr. protecting the prey and speeding the flight! 

Still furthei"; this bill derides the trial by jury, secured by tlio Constitu- 
tion. A. man may not lose a liorse without a right to this trial ; but he may 
his fi-eedom. 3lr. A\''ebst,Gr spoke for the South, and for slavery ; not for 
the Xorth ;uid for freedom, when he abandoned this rio-ht. Such an abandon- 

O 

ment, it would be impossible to believe of one wlio has earned such fame as 
Defender of the Constitution; it would be more reasonable to suppose tho 
existence of some .strange misapprehension, had not ^Ir. "Webster, with that 
precision and streiigth which are so peculiarly his own, declared his deter- 
mination to support this hideous bill, " with all its ])rovisions to the fullest 
extent," when, at the same moment, anotlier bill, of which he took no notice, 
was pending beftu'e the Senate, introduced by Mr. Seward of New York, 
securing tlie invaluable ))iivilege of a jui-y trial. 

I disdain to avail myself, in a soljcr argument, of tlic popular sensitive- 
ness on this subject; and I acknowledire my oblio-ations to the (Constitution 
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wliile it issiifrurcd to lor-t. But still I say, tliut tlic mnii \s'ho can read tiiis 
bill \vit1iont having his blood boil in his veins, has a power of refrigeration 
that ^vould cool tlic tropics. 

I cm not doubt that Mr. Webster will yet sec the necessity of reconsider- 
ing his position, on this whole question. 

I\h-. AV'ebster says : " It is niy firm opinion, this day, that witliin the last 
twenty years as nuicli money has been collected and paid to the abolition 
societies, abolition presses, and abolition lecturers, as would ])urchase the 
freodoni of every slave, man, woman and child, in the State of Maryland, 
and send them all to Libeira." 

The total nundjer of slaves in Maryland, according to the last census, 
amounted to 80,405. At S'250 apiece, — which is but about half the value 
commonly assigned to Southern slaves by Southern men, — this Nvould be 
S"i2,37-:>,750. Allowing $80 each for transportation to Liberia, without 
any ])rovision for them after their arrival there, the whole sum would bo 
S25,05S,G00, — in round nundjers twenty-five millions of dollars I — more 
than a million and a quarter in each year, and about thirty-five hundred 
dollars per day. I had not supposed the abolitionists bad such resources at 
their command. 

I have dwelt thus long upon IMr. Webster's speecli, because in connection 
W'ith his two votes in favor of Mr. Foote's committee of compromise, which 
votes, had they been tlie other way, would have utterly defeated the com- 
mittee, it is considei'od to have done more to jeopard the great cause of free- 
dom in the territoiies, than any other event of this disastrous session. I 
have spdlvcn of Mr. Webster by name, and I trust, in none but respectful 
terms. I might have introduced other names, or examined his positions, 
witliout mentioning hitn. I have taken w'hat seemed to me tlie more manly 
course ; and if these views should ever by chance fall imder his eye, I 
believe ho lias magnanimity enough to respect ine !n ore for the frankness I 
have used. If I an\ wrong, I will not add to an error of judgment, the 
meanness of a clandestine attack. If I am rightj no one can complain ; for 
we must .all ])0w before the majesty of Truth. 

I have now noticed the pi'incipal events whicli have taken place in Con- 
gress, and which have led to what military men would call the " demoraliza- 
tion " of many of the rank and file of its mendjcrs. Some recent movements 
liavc brought vividly to mind certain historical recollections in regard to tlio 
African slave trade, now execrated by all civili/cd nations. AVhen tlic 
innnortal A\'ilberforce exposed to public gaze tlie secrets of that hoi'rid trallic, 
bis liiogvaj)her says, The first bnrst of generous indignation pi-onu.-ed 
nothinu" less tlian tlie instant abolition of the ti'ade, but rncrctni/i/c iealnusv 
bad iakt'U the idavni, and the defenders of th.c A\'est India sv^tnii found 
themselves sti'cngthened by the independent alliance of cuinincrcidl men." 
' — Life of \\'ill.)erforce, vol. I, ]>. "JOL 
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Again; o[)position to Wilberforco's motion " arose amongst the Guinea 
merchants^'' — "reinforced, however, before long by the great body of 

West India phmters." — IJjid. 

The Corporation of Liverpool spent, first and last, iipwards of .£10,000 in 
defence of a traffic which even the gravity and calmnei^s of jiulicial decisions 
have since pronounced " infernal." 

" .Besides printing works in defence of the slave trade and remunerating 
tlieir authors ; piiyiug the expenses of delegates to attend in London and 
watch Mr. Wilberforco's proceedings, tlicy pensioned the w^idows of Norris 
and Greo, and voted plate to Mr. Penny, for their exertions in tliis cause." 
— Tbid. p. 345. 

It is said that the Corporation of Liverpool, at tliis thno, "believed firmly 
tliat the very existence of the city depended upon the continuance of the 
tralHc." Look at Liverpool now, and I'cflect what greater rewards, even 
of a temporal nature, God reserves for men that abjure dishonesty and 
crime. 

All collateral motives were brouglit to bear upon the subject, just as they 
are at the present time. Tlio Guinea trade was defended " as a nursery for 
seamen."' — lb., p. -93. 

Even as late as LSIG, the same class of men, in the same coujitry, opposed 
the abolition of " Avhitc slavery " in Algiers, from the same base motives of 
interest. Tt was thought that the danger of navis-atinir the Mediterranean, 
caused by the Barbary Corsairs, was advantageous to .British commerce ; 
because it rniglit deter the merchant ships of otiier nations from visiting it. 
After Loi'd Lxmouth had compelled the Algerines to liljcrate their .l^iuro- 
pean .slaves, lie proceeded against Tunis and Tripoli, .[n giving an account 
of what lie had done, he defends his conduct " upon general principles," 
but adds, "as applying to our own country, [Great .l^ritain,] it may not bo 
borne out, the old merccmlile interest hciag against it.'^ — Osier's Life of 
Exinouth, p. 303. 

So after Admiral Blake, in the time of Cromwell, had attacked Tunis, he 
says^ in his despatcli to Secretary Thurloe, "'Ami now seeing it liath 
pleased God soe signtilly to justify us herein, I hope his highnes will not 
be offended at it, nor any who regard duly the honor of the natifin, althouf/k 
I expect to have the clamors of lntkukstko m k.n." — (Thurloe's State .Pa- 
pers, vol. XL, p. 300.) And is Commerce, the daughter of .P'rcedom, (lius 
forever to lift her parricidal liand against the parent that Ijore her ? Arc 
rich men forever to use their " thiiiy pieces of silver," orlheir " ten thousand 
pounds sterling," or tlieir hundreds of thousands of dollars, to rcvrard the 
Judases for hetniyiiKj; their Saviour? Viewed bv the li<ilit of our increased 
knowledge, and by our more elevated standard of duty, the extension of 
slavery into California or .New jMexico, at the present time, or even the suf« 
franco of it there, is a vastly greater crime than was the .African slave trade 
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itself, in iliu last CLMitur}' ; iuul I would ratlicr inoot tlio doom ol: jio-^torit;}- 
01' of heuvoii, 1*01' boiiig ijiigupjud in the truHic ilien, tliun tor Loiug aueoc-.-iary 
to its [truiiagalion now. 

Lot tliosu wlio aid, abot, or connive at slavery cxten.^ion now, as thoy 
read tlie damning sentence which liistory has awarded against, t'nc actors, 
abettors and connlvers of the African trade, bat change l/te nco/ies, i\]\d they 
will be reading of themselves. Should ouv new territories be hereafter tilled 
with groaning bondmen, should they become an American Egypt, tyranni/cd 
over by ten thousand l/haraohs, it will be no defence for tliose who permit- 
ted it, to say, " \Ve huped, we supposed, we trusted, that slavery could not 
go tliero ; " jNeniesis, as she plies her scorpion lash, will reply, " You might 
have made it eerlain.^^ 

On this great (piestion of freedom or slavery, I have observed vvitli grief, 
nay, with anguish, that we, at the North, break up into hostile parties, hurl 
criminations and recriminations to and fro, ami expend that strength for the 
ruin of each other,, which should bo directed against the enemies of Jiiberty; 
while, at the South, whenever slavery is in jeopardy, all party lines are ob- 
literated, dissensions are healed, enendes become friends, and all are found 
in a solid coUnnn, with an uid.)roken front. Are the children of darkness 
to be forever so much wiser than the ehildreu of liiiht 'I In the recent 
choice of delefjatcs for the Nashville Convention, I have not seen a sin<i;lc 
instance where Whig and Democrat have not l;)een chosen as though they 
were Siamese tw^itis, a)id must go togetlicr. But liere it often hap}.)ens, that 
as soon as one [>arty is hnown to be in favor of one man, this act alone is 
deemed a sullicient reason why another ])arty should oppose iiini. AV'hy can 
we not combine for the sacred cause of freedom, as they cond)ine ibr 
slavery? No thougiit or desire is further from my mind than that of inter- 
fering with any nian's right of svdfrage ; but if (which is by no means im- 
possible, nor perhaps im[)roba]jlc,) the fate of New jMexico should be do- 
ciiled by one vote, and my vote sliould have been the cause of a vacancy in 
any Congressional District that niiglit have sent a friend to freedom, I 
should say, with Cain, " jMy punishment is greater than I can bear." 

On the subject of the present alienation and discord between the North 
and the South, i. wish to say that I have as strong a desire for reconciliation 
and annty as any one can have. There is no jfccanuin/ sacrihce within the 
limits of the Constitution, which I would not willingly make for so desiraldo 
an object. .Public reveinies 1. would a]»[)ropriate — private taxation I would 
endure — to reheve this otherwise thrice glorious .Uepublic, iVom the calannty 
and the wrong i,)f slavery. I would not oidy resist the devil, but if he will 
flee fi'CMii me, I will build a bridge oi' gold to facilitate liis escape. I mention 
tills to prov(> that it is not the value, i/f ntoncg, of territorial freedom, tor which 
1 contend, i.)ut its value In character, in. justice, in human- hap/iincss. 
AVliile 1. utterly deny the claiin setup by the South, yet I would gladly con- 
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sent t1i!it my southern follow citizens slioulil go to the territories and carry 
tlioi'c every kind of projjei'ty wlTieli I c;i!i carry. I would then give to the 
Suutliern States their full share of all the incoine over to be derived from the 
Sides of the prdjlic lands, or the leasing of the puhlie mines ; and whatever, 
after tliis deduction, was left in tlie jjuhlic treasury, shouhl l^o ai)[)roj)riatcd 
for th.e wliole nation, as lias been the practice heretofirrc. That is, in con- 
siderittion of excluditig slavery from the territories, 1 would give the South 
u double share, or even a three-fold share, of all the income tliat may ever bo 
derived from them. Pecuniary surrenders I -wouhl gladly niakefor the sake 
of peace, but not for peace itself would I surrender Liberty, 

ft wouhl lie to su}>posc our merchants and manufacturers void of common 
foresight, could they believe tltat concession now will bring security here- 
after. !)y yielding the inoral question, they jeopard their pecundary inter- 
ests. Should the South succeed in their ])resent attempt upon the territ/nies, 
tliey will impatiently await the n'tiromeut of <.}en. Taylor from the .Mkccu- 
tlve Chair, to add the " St-ato of Cuba," with its 500,000 slaves, its igno- 
rance and its demoralization, io tlieir roll of triumph. California will be a 
free trade State, l.)y the most certain of all biases. They will have nf)thing 
to sell but u'old ; they ^Yi!l have evci'vthin'vi; to buy — from Ci'adles to coihns. 
and all between. If N'ew Mexico is slave, it will also be free trade ; and 
Cuba as certaiidv as either — thoudi in that island faciliti«!S fi>r S]nuirulin'>' 
will rediuce the dilference bot:ween tariff and free trade to nothing!;. A sur- 
render therefore, by our Northern business nuui, will be most disastrous to 
tlie very business that tempts them to surrendei'. Will they take no warn- 
ing tVom the fact that their apathy in regard to Tex<is re]H.!al('d the tariff of 
l.^d'-i'.^ This is M low motive, I admit ; but it may be set as a back-fire to 
the motive by which some of them appear to be influenced. There was no 
ii.'.>ed., not a shadow of need, of perilling any principle, or any interest. 
Had tliC North stood firm, had they been true to the great principles they 
have so often and so solemnly proclaimed, the wa.ves of Soutlicni violence 
would, have struck harndessut their feet. He is not learned in the weather 
who does not know that storms IVom the South. tliou!>di viident. are sh.ort. AVc 
ure a.ssaih'd now because we have yielded before. The compromise of LS20 
begat the lu'.ililication of lS->'2 ; the compi-omise of I8;):2 inspii-ed the mad 
ex])loit of compassing Texas, which our gi'cater madness made sane. The 
n)f»ral paralysis v;hicli failed to ojipose the Mexican war, has given us the 
terrilorit's. !f the territories are now suri'endered, wo shall hav(; (.bd.)a, and 
an indefinite career of conrjucst and of slavei-y will be ojicned on our South- 
western boi'der. I'jvery new ("•oneession transfer's streno-tii from our side to 
the side of our opponents ; and if we carmot aia-est our own cfairse when wo 
are jusf, ontering the ra|)ids. how can we arrest it when we come near the verge 
of the cat'U'aet Y ''.fhe South niay rule the Union, but they cannot divide it. 
Their whole Atlantic seabo;ird is open to attack, and powerless for defence ; 
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and tho Mississippi river may as easily be divided pliysieally as politically 
into independent ])ortions. AVith these advantages, let us never aggress 
upon tliuir rights, but let us maintain our own. 

Fenow-eiti/.ens, I wouhl gladly relievo the darkness of this picture by some 
glonins of liglit. There are two hopes which, as yet, are not wholly extin- 
guished irt niy mind. Ueyond all question a coniproinii:c bill will be reported 
by the ooninntteo of thirteen, and will pass the Senate, and free California 
will be made to carry as groat a burden of slavery as she can bear. It is 
still pofisib/e that tlie House will treat as it deserves this adulterous union. A 
single vote may turn the scale, and >bissacliusetts may give that vote. jVot 
improbably, too, the fate of the bill may depend upon the earnestness and 
decision Avitli which Northern constituencies make their sentiments known to 
their representatives, whether by petitions, by private letters, or by public 
resolutions. "Let every hjver of freedom do bis best and his most. 

Shoulil the North fall, I h;ivo still one hope more. It is that New 
Mexico will do for herself what we shall have basely failed to do for her. If 
both these hopes fail, our country is doomed to run its unobstructed career of 
conquest, of dosj)otisni, and of infamy. 

I have now, my fellow^-citi/ens, given you my " Views and Opinions" on 
the present crisis in our public afiairs. Had T regarded my own feelings I 
should have spoken less at length ; but the subject has connnanded nio. 
I trust 1. have spoken respectfully tow^ards those from whom I dissent, while 
speakijig my own sentiments justly and truly. I liave used no asperity, for 
all my emotions have Ijeen of grief and not of anger. My words have been 
cool as the telegra])hic wires, while my feelings have been like tiic liglitning 
tlitit runs through them. The idea that Massachusetts should contribute, or 
consent, to the extension of Human Slavery 1 — is it not enough, not merely 
to jirouse the living frouj tlieir torpor, >a.it the dead from their graves ! AVero 
I to help it, nay, did I not oppose it with all the powers and faculties which 
God has given me, I should see myriads of agonized faces glaring out upon me 
from the future, nu)re terrible than Huncan's atMacbetli ; and I would rather 
feel an assassin's poignard in my breast than forever hereafter to see the 
"the air-drawn dagger" of a guilty iniagiiuition. In Massachusetts, the 
great drama of the Itevolution begun. Some of its heroes yet survive 
amongst us. At Lexington, at Concord, and on Bunker Hill, the grass 
still <>;rows irreener where the soil was fattened witli the blood of our fathers. 
If, in the providence of God, we nuist be vanquished in this contest, let it be 
by force of tlie overjn:»stering and inscrutable powers above us, and not by 
our own base desertion. 

I am, gentlemen, your much honored, obliged and obedient servant^ 

Ho I! ACE jMann. 



